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The Indiana Free Labor Advocate. 
. t to see, from the editur of this paper, 
'welcome’and help to our brothers Col- 
il, White, Douglass, Bradburn, Monroe 
We assure him that they stand on the 
holy principle which they have oceu- 
‘te beginning. ‘They are called old organ- | 
sand do not reject the name, because it ex- 
word that they ‘are abolitionists in the 
the term,’ and unchanged among the 

ions of the times, 
‘understand the term—* Divisions in our 
‘our friend means differences of opinion on 
's, or even as to the best modes of carry- 
eto its consummation, we reply that 
fences do not divide true abolitionists. If 
‘to the maligning of their characters, the 
83 of their effects, the attempts to turn them 
“enteslavery platform, or the recent warnings 
West frou the Emancipator and Liberty Press 
projected Conventions, it is perfectly 
‘any who have dune these things are not 
* Especially, is this clear, when it is con- 
: tall these things were done to hide pre- 
“rayal of the cause, into the hands of its ene- 
® Sreak up the anti-siavery societies, and to 
Wa the anii-slavery movement, unless it 
“ade in some way productive of other re- 
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American Society and for the conveying away of its 
property, for the reasons above alluded to} for its pres- 
idential candidate,— which requires and receives con- 
stant exposure, that its evils may, in the course of 
Divine Providence, be overruled for good, ‘Thorough- 
ly to know the third party, is, with the honest man, 
His testimony against it 
is, in no sense, applicable to temporary independent 


thoroughly to repudiate it. 


nominations, nor isit a denial of the politica! rights of 
abolitionists tu organize co extensively with the whole 
country. Though neither of these things is the wisest 
thing, abolitionists may be more safely left to find that 
out. But it would il! become any man of honesty or 
honor, sense or spirit, benevolence or Christianity, 
whose eyea have seen the origin and progress of the 
third party, to look silently on, aud see honest men 
made the dupes of those who are not honest, to the 
peril of the anti-slavery cause.—™M. w. c. 





How Reformations are Aé¢complished. 
Some thought from the Fountain of ali Good flows 
into the mind of sone commanicative man, respect- 
ing the nature of some existing bad institution or prac- 
Ife talks—he writes—he lives, in direct opposi- 
His mode 
is not homeopathic—he does not deem it best to over- 


tice. 


tion to the bad institution of practice. 


come the evil with a tittle of the same, but to over- 
He is the channel through 
which the good thought flows into other minds. They 


come it with pure good. 


gather around him, they labor with him; they are 
successful in persuading other mento be of thet mind, 
and to embrace the true opinion respecting the con- 
ficting good and evil. Odium, persecution, and mis- 
representation arise. Those in whom the good 
thought lives but feebly, are shaken by the words of 
evil, and grow homeopathic in their practice. They 
try to make friends with it, and actually think that 
they have been mistaken in being so exclusively at 
tached to good. 

Meanwhile, the purely moral and intellectuat move- 
ment goeson Itis necessarily the advanced guard, 
and the mingled array of the physical one falls into its 
wake, and is carried along by it, though continually 
striving to supersede it. If the moral movement pre- 
serve a good degree of influence, the reformation is ac- 
complished. Lf it is but feeble, a revulution merely, 
If it die out, the physical move- 
ment, which is to itas the tail of the comet to the 


is the consequence. 


nucleus, expires also, and nothing is the result. 
Hence those who are curious in reformations, revo- 
lutions, and such like, and look on en philosophe, 
will, if they are without malevolence, always rejoice 
to see the moral movement keep itself well defined 
and pure, and thereby retain the ability to draw 
strength from the heterogenevus and fluctuating phy- 
sical one which it has brought into existence. [And 
if they have a spark of nobility of soul, it will soon 
appear by their throwing themselves into the head- 
most movement en amateur.) Just in proportion to 
the prevalence of the moral and spiritual tone over the 
Many 
know this,who do not feel it, and simulate spirituality, 
thinking thereby to succeed. The thought is a blight- 


pnysical one, will be the ultimate success. 


ing one.—M. W. Cc. 





The One Hundred Conventions. 

Much as we hoped from this movement as a means 
of arousing the public mind and awakening the pub- 
lic conscience; joyfully as it has been hailed by eve- 
ry soul in which the love of God and man struggles, 
however feebly with the choke-damp of sectarian and 
party spirit, there is an incidental good to grow out of 
it, which we did not, at first, anticipate. It affords | 
the ‘carpet-knights’ of the cause an opportunity to 
gain experience. They can now behold [see letter of Al- 
van Stewart and reply of Abby Kelley, on preceding 
page} with their own eyes what will affurd them more 
insight into the nature of our enterprise, and a truer 
estimate of the obstacles it has to encounter, and a 
clearer perception of the means for promoting it, than 
they could possibly gain by the hearing of the ear. 
Now, when with their own eyes, they behold calum- 
ny douning the cloak of abolition zeal for the purpose 
of preventing the people from attending these Con- 
ventions—now, when they note the cry of ‘infidel,’ 
* Sabbath-breaker,’ ‘ no-government man,’ sounded in 
western N. York before our little band, and witness its 
effect in shutting up meeting-houses—making the 
feeble and the fearful flinch away from the effort, and 
encouraging the pro-slavery in heart to hold out yeta 
little longer against the cause, by furnishing them with 
excuses to avoid its consideration, they will perceive 
the truth of the assertion, that the worst foes of free- 
dom are they who pretend to be of her household, 
even while proving by their alacrity in hedging 
up her path, that their profescions are empty and hyp- 
ocritieal, 

Let all eyes be directed westward, occasionally, to 
the battle-field for human rights where our fellow- 
laborers are now engaged, ‘To all who would under- 
stand the nature of our enterprise, 


* Twere worth ten years of peaceful life, 
One glance at their array.’ 


All who truly love the cause are taught by such ex- 
periences that what the idle looker-on—the connois- 
seur ta moral conflict, condemns as useless contro- 
versy, is a matter of life and death to the cause and 
to its advocates. It is the detection of a hostile impos 
ture. Itis the exposure of a fulsehood, Itisa strug- 
gle with adverse influences for the ear of the people. 
It is no argument for leaving a tide of opposiiion un- 
stemmed that it is but a straw on its surface, that indi- 
catesthe way it sets. As this one man speaks, many 
are acting; God bless the brave 
true heart, clear eye, and steady hand, that never 


fuils to deal the word that is a blow.—a. w.c. 


cunninger mea 








Western Massachusetts, 

The torpor of the community in that section of the 
State respecting slavery, we rejoice to think will be 
broken up. ‘The lectures of our co-laborer James 
Boyle, we rejoice to find, are shaking the supersti- 
tiun which leads men to worship a church which hin- 
ders their serving God by abolishing slavery, a min- 
istry which deelines to consider the teaching of mo- 
rality on that subject as a part of its duty, and a Sab- 
bath too holy to be employed in lifting a brother from 
the pitofbundage. Superstition is suecessfully passing 
herself for true religion even on the Atlantic border, 
where so much has been done to loosen her grasp 
upon the slave. ‘The deception she has practised in 
the valley of the Connecticut has been complete. Let 
no one say,‘ what have we to do with the Chureh— 
let us leave all this rottenness and go on our way.’ 
It is with the hearts of men that our work lies, and 
they are hardened and prevented by the pro-slavery 
institutions to which they are bound like captives at 
the chariot wheel. The authority of the church is 
the foundation on which New-England rests, with 
all its superincumbent weight of Legislatures and 
Courts. To begin with these is to cleanse the out- 
side of the cup and platter. ‘The spiritual nature of 
man is the field into which to cast the seed of liberty, 
His animal nature—his merely intellectual nature— 
Unchain his moral nature, 


these are not his soul. 


and the rest follows of course.—™M. w. c. 





The Editor of the Standard. 

We rejoice to learn that Mr. Child is again at his 
post. Let all who have the interests of the cause at 
heart, come forward to the help of our American So- 
ciety to sustain him there. Remember that the pres- 
ent States movement towards the West is, in effect, 
the movement of that Society Nothing but a con- 
stitatioual difficulty and consequent misapprehension 
as to the action of the annual meeting, prevents its 
being so in form. Let all who bave heretofore de- 
rived pleasure and benefit from the columns of the 
Standard, (and who has not?) come forward with 
theic coatributions to extinguish the debt incurred in 
supplying them with it. I: is but trifling in itself, 
though much in comparison with the often drained 








resources of the long-tried -friends, How many @n| 
eye is now turned fur the first time towards the cause, 
and asking, ‘ What shailj ldo to aid it?’ SUSTAIN 
THE STANDARD, is the empliatic reply of elder 
abolitionists. While you have been reading it for a 
dollar or two a year, we with its several gifted editors 
have been furnishing it to you at the cost to our- 
selves of hundreds a year. We call upon you, by your 
love of the cause uf Freedom, to repay to others the 
benefit you have reecived through us.—m, w. c. 


| 
| 
i 
| 





The following circumstances were related t? ma by 
a friend, now no more, as having occurred in a family 
in the District of Colunbia under her own eye, Dur- 
ing one week, the house, usually so neatly arranged, 
seemed uncared for, the family-linen ill got up, a7 
laundry-woman in what the lady of the house called 
‘the sulks,’ aud in every department to which she 
usually attended, was observed a most admired disor- 
der. After apologising to her visitor for the various 
discomforts, the mistress continued— Bat ‘tis always | 
so with Jane, whenever any of her children are car- 
ried off. She knows that two of them will probably 
go next week, ana she sulks about sv, in the mean 
type, making us all uncomfortable, that I shall be 
thankfal when they're sold and gone, and it's all over 
with.’ 

These are the circumstances (40,000 fold multiplied 
in asingle year, by the statistics of Virginia alone) 
that * glaze men’s eyes with stern compassion,’ and 
make them vow themselves and their young children 
before the altar of Freedom, to the utter extinction of 
the terrible system inwrought by a century of suf- 
france with all our institutions of government and of 


A Common Occurrence. | 
' 


religion .—M. w. c. 





First of August at Dedham. 

This festival of freedom was a delightful one. Every 
thing conspired to make it such. It is estimated that 
between 1500 and 2000 persons participated in it upon 
that grand and only platform of respect for human | 
rights, and clear understanding of individual respon- 
sibility, which abolitionists have through so many 
toilsome years defended, at so great a cost, against ev- 
ery atlempt to narrow its noble amplitude. From 
every sect, class and condition of men, without in- 
vidious distinction of sex or color, they came together 
as abolitionists, rejoicing over a triumph of freedom 
They spoke to and of each other freely ;—they praised 
gach other, and they found fault with each other ;— 
they told each other of the obstacles they apprelhend- 
ed in the way of the cause. They used the same 
words in different senses—they agreed and they differ- 
ed—they exhibited themselves in various states of 
They did and said, in 
short, though most of the party never met before, the | 
same things that are always said and done in anti | 
slavery gatherings, and they seemed not to like arg 
other the worse for the interview. All seemed, 
to use an expressive Hebraism, to have their | 
faces * Zion-ward,’ and all scemed te be convinced, 
the clown of Italian comedy, that ‘tutto 





mind and stages of progress. 


with 
il mondo e fatto come nostra famiglia,’ ‘every body 
is just like our own folks: 
humanity. 


a great point gained for | 
The songs and the singing were inspiring: | 
the portraits and banners borne in the long procession, | 
so full of deeply affecting significance to those who} 
bore them, were each a preached gospel to ihe gazers 
from the windows. 

Messrs. Johnson, Pierpont, Stetson, young Follen, Al- 
ten, Rogers, ‘Thompson, Clarke,Senderson, Waterston | 
Wheeler, Powell, Jones, Damon, and Hilton, all com- 
manded the earnest attention of the great audience 
wWhenever they spoke. We shall give a full account of | 
the whole, next week, with a report of the leading, 
ideas of each speaker, and a fuller commentary upon 
the signs of the times. We hope also to receive an ac 
count of the city celebration, great Middlesex county | 
celebration, at Lowell, and the collation at Weymouth. 
—M. Ww. c. 








Intelligence from the Western Conventions, 

We thank that devoted friend of the cause, Wm. 
A. White, for patting it in our power to gratify the 
desire that is felt to keep up, in the spirit, with this 
interesting movement, and rely on him, and the 
friends in both companies, to keep us informed of all 
their discouragements and of all their success. Noth- 
ing can befal them which does not deeply concern 
the friends they leave behind.—m. w. c. 


Unica, July 20, 1843. 


Dear Frienp: 

Our party has advanced far enough on its way, to! 
form some definite opinion of the state of anti-slavery 
feeling in this part of New-York. At Albany, our 
meeting was not fully attended, and, like many of our 
large towns in Massachusetts, it seems to be still sunk 
in apathy and ignorance on the subject. Still, there 
are warm and fervent friends there, and, in their 
hands the cause must be left, while greater efforts are 
made on the country where the hearts of men are 
warmer, and their feelings less prejudiced. We held 
two meetings in Troy, with success. On Monday 
last, we commenced our Conventions in Little Falls, 
where, thanks to the noble exertions of Abby Kelley, 
the people are aroused. One most pleasing feature 
of the meetings here is, the fact that they are attend- 
ed by a great number of middle aged and old men. 
The great mass here put their confidence in the bal- 
lat-box, and this conscientiously. ‘They stand where 
the abolitionists of Massachusetts stood years since, 
but they will come up to the moral stand much soon- 
er than we did. They are more eager to act, and 
seize the first means in their power to express the ar- 
dor of their feelings. It only needs, that their faith 
should be deepened, and that they should puta more 
perfect trust in the morality of our cause. 

We found Ferris and Buffum at Little Falls, and 
our Convention from first to last increased in interest, 
until at length, as Charles Remond says, it wound up 
with a perfect mass. There were quite a number 
from the neighboring towns, and two clergymen gave 
us their countenance, Rev. Mr. Utman was our Sec- 
retary, and took must radical ground on the connec- 
He belongs to the 
Lutheran body, which has left the main church on 
the question of slavery. 

The valley of the Mohawk, through which we have 
passed thus far, is most beautiful, with the greatest 
variety, from the most flowery meadows and fields to 
the wildest and rockiest country; and one wonders 
why the men living here should bave a single feeling 
not in favor of freedom. Our meeting in Utica com- 
;menced on Thursday morning. Here we met Abby 

Kelley ; and here also we met, for the first time, the 
| true spirit of Liberty party. Our meeting in the morn- 
| ing and afternoon was moderately well attended, and 
in the evening, crowded. An intense interest was 
given tothe evening meeting by the attendance of 
three women and two children from the house of bon- 
dage. One mother and child came from Delaware, and 
the others from Maryland. As they sat in the meet- 
ing and heard Remond’s thrilling and soul-searching 
speech, in which he charged upon the North its whole 
responsibility in this matter, and for the fact that 
three innocent women were obliged to fly for their 
lives, and that even here, in a mis-named free land, 
they could find no rest for their weary feet; I could 
not but picture to myself the astonishment that must 
fill their souls, as they beard one of their own blood 
set forth their sorrows and oppressions. What a 
change! a few days since they were where a dark 
skin was synonymous with degradation ; and here 
they saw a great audience moved to the very soul by 
the eloquence of one of their own race. I have felt 
more fully than ever, on my way, the mighty power 
which the church: holds in this matter. Wherever we 
have been, we have found our Conventions growing 
more and more crowded from the first hour to the 
last. If, then, in two days we can arouse such a spir- 
it, what might not the clergyman do, who has the 
power of keeping this subject ever before his people, 
who might warm their hearts from the desk, and clear 


tion of the church with slavery. 





BERATOR. 








their intellects in his;daily'and weekly visits. The time 
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must come whea these men will be roused from their 
slumbers, and ti,ey will then see the full enormity of 
their offence. 

Our meeting will continue through to-day. We 
find here more of the old, tried friends of the slave, 
and we shall leave one behind us, who has a greater 
power in the cause of the slave, than is allotted to 
many men. Qur route, I see, is marked out for two 
weeks, and it may be that time may be found for a 
few lectures. 

Yours, in sincerity, 


W. A. WHITE. 





For the Liberator. 
‘ Peneillings by the Way.’ 

It is a true source of gratification to the abolitionist, 
to find among the colored people of our country occa- 
sional instances of that indominable energy of cha- 
racter, and steady perseverance of purpose, which 
enable them, despite the unnatural and inhuman preju- 
dice which every where confronts them, to rise supe- 
rior to their condition, and find a position of respec- 
tability and usefulness in society, which may well 
challenge the aspirations of the more favored white 
man. In all the success which attends our labors as 
abolitioniststs, there is not a more animating feature of 
it, in my estimation, than that which marks the slow 
but certain decay of prejudice against the colored 
man, and the evidence which every where meets our 
eye that he is yet destined to shake off the dust in 
which he has so long been buried;—to sever the 
chain which has bound his body and mind for so many 
generations, and, 





‘uprising, take his place 
Among earth's noblest race, 
By right the first.’ 

On my way, a few days since, from Providence to 
New-Bedford, I took occasion to turn aside to pay a 
passing visit to an aged and highly esteemed colored 
friend of mine living in Westport, by the name of Jonny, 
Waryer, sometimes, by way of distinction, reluctantly 
called Captain, he having owned and commanded a 
small vessel for some years. 1 found Captain Wayner 
at liome on his farm, which, by the way, is situated in 
the midst of a little colony of colored people on 
Westport neck, a naturally sterile soil, and most pro- 
lific in rocks and stones; but which, by unweried 
assiduity and hard labor, such as all colored people 
have to adopt to obtain any thing worth having, he 
and his noble fa:nily of boys, assisted by an excellent 
wife, have brought under a fine state of cultivation, 
and which promises at no distant day to vie with the 
best farms in the town. Captain Wayner has had 
many difficulties to encounter, from the spirit of preju-. 
dice, which has not left even this barren and almost 
isolated spot unvisited. His children were for a long 
time denied access to the district school on the same 
terms with the children of his white neighbors; but 
by unconquering adherance to principle and h® rights 
as a citizen, he has at length obtained for his children 
an equal footing in the school; and they have well 
improved the opportunities thus offered. Their 
proficiency in the various branches of study, particu- 
larly in writing, arithmetic and navigation, would do 
credit to children favored with much better opportu- 
nities; for most of their hours for study have been 
snatched from their interims of laber necessary to carry 
on the farm, 

Capt. Wayner is a nephew of the celebrated Paul 
Cuffee, the man who, from the abject condition of an 
African slave, became the enterprising and successfu! 
navigator of his own ships; and, by his untiring in- 
dustry, accumulated a large property in ships, brigs, 
and real estate; who distinguished, himself by the 
acquisition of a good degree of learning, and the use 
of uncommon tact as a merchant, visiting various 
parts of the world, and sustaining business relations 
of much importance with the first houses in Europe : 
and what was better, he devoted a large share of his 
possessions, and a long period of his eventful life, to 
the benefit of his injured race. 

Among the coftellation of noble names who have 
distinguished themselves as the devoted friends of 
mankind, by their enlarged benevolence and self- 
sacrificing labors, that of Paut, Curresx is undoubt- 
edly deserving a high and honorable place. 

On the occasion of the first settlement of the colony 
of Siere Leone, and previous to the inception of the 
American Colonization Society, Capt. Cuflee conceiv- 
ed that he might render important service to his de- 
graded brethren in this Jand by inducing them to em- 
igrate thither ; and for that purpose he made several 
voyages to that colony, to obtain information of its 
He then 
fitted out an expedition, mostly at his own expense, 


resources and prospects, fur their benefit. 


and with his own ship carried thirty-five emigrants 
to the colony, at a sacrifice to himself of over four 
thousand dollars, Though undoubtedly misjudged, 
the zeal he displayed in this undertaking, and his 
affectionate regard for the welfure of his suffering 
race, were worthy of all praise. On several of his 
voyages to Africa and Europe Capt. Wayner aceom- 
panied him as his mate; and‘he relates many thilling 
adventures and incidents of those voyages, which 
illustrate the shrewdness of Capt. C. in avoiding diffi- 
culties, and in the management of his business affairs 
at sea and on shore. 

Capt. Wayner relates an interesting account of a trip 
which he made a few years since to Wilmington, 
N.C. He carried an assorted cargo, ‘or purposes of 
trade. The crew consisted wholly of colored mer, 
his own neighbors. On their arrival at Wilmington, 
the greatest possible curiosity was manifested to know 
from whence they came. On being told that they 
were from Massachusetts, the inquisitive spectators 
who came down to see them, were seized with aston 
ishment—they saw no while man on board. They 
were asked if they followed the shore along to find 
their way, and many other simple questions ; but on 
being told that they pursued the ordinary track, and 
came across lots, and used the same means that others 
do to navigate, they were filled with wonder, and 
nothing would satisfy their incredulity but the exhibi- 
tion of their Log-Book, and a specimen of their daily 
reckoning. Such an example of profound learning on 
the part of colored people they seemed never to have 








so far couvineg Ue public of his ability and trustwor- 
thiness, that he will be thought capable of managing a 
three masted vessel. ° 

The ship Adaline, of New-Bedford, which sailed 
on the first of June, for the Pacific ocean, had colored 
men for first and zecond mates. George Blain is the 
name of the first mate. The name of the second is 
not remembered. The brig Anawan, of Matapoisett, 
a whaler, also, has Amos Haskins, a colored tun, for 
mate. 

L give these faets as encouraging instances of the 
rising character of the colored people, when placed in 
circumstances favorable to the developement of their 
faculties—and for the purpose of encouraging the ab- 
olitionists to labor more assiduously for the overthrow 
of the aceursed prejudice which grinds them to the 
earth. 

And ta the hater of the colored man let me say, 
how malignant and fiendish is that spirit which you 
cherish towards your equal brother! How hateful 
must it be in the sight of a holy God, who made all 
men after His own wisdom, and who loves all the 
works of His hands. If the colored man may com- 
mand ships successfully on the ocean, may he not, 
with honor to himself, prosecute enterprises of busi- 
ness on the land? If men refuse not to associate with 
him on terms of equality and friendship on the deck, 
or in the cabin of a ship at sea, and trust their lives 
and untold wealth in his hands, why snould they 
shun him on the land? If he may expose his health 
and encounter every danger on the sea, to enrich the 
merchant, that he may build.him palaces on. the Jand, 
or erect him houses in which to worship God, how 
shameful—nay, how worse than barbarous, that he 
should be turned away with indignation from the 
social hearth, or assigned a degraded place in the pro- 
fessed house of worship! O Prejudice, thou fiend of 
the pit, heaven speed thee back to thy native darkness ! 

£. SMITH. 
Arrival of the Acadia, 

This steamship arrived here on Wednesday after- 
noon, in 15 days from Liverpool. The news by heris 
not of great importance. The Repeal movement is 
still progressing in Ireland, and O'Connell was as 
active as ever, addressing the meetings with his usual 
eloquence, and denouncing the British Ministry more 
severely than ever. The government remains passive, 
though guarding itself against outbreak by keeping up 
its military array. 

Lord Ashburton has publicly declared, with refer- 
ence to the late treaty with this country, that ‘a slave 
arriving in the British territories never can be claimed» 
or rendered liable to any personal service.’ 

The revolution in Sprin appears to be extending it- 
self. Madrid was in a state of siege. 

No other news of general interest from the conti- 
nent, . 








Memoir or Tuomas Appis Emmer—compvete. 
By Dr. R, R, Madden —The life of this distinguished 
individual, one of Ireland’s noblest sons, whose name 
is so intimately identified with the history of [reland, 
and of her early struggle for freedom, and written by 
so able a man as Dr. Madden, can hardly fail to in- 
terest any person who possesses the least interest in 
Irish history, or who loves to contemplate genius 
united to profound learning, and an ardent love of 
liberty. We have perused it, but have neither time 
nor room for an extended notice. It is for sale by C. 
F. Powell, Ladies’ Literary Depot, 200 Tremont-st. 





We learn from India, that Mr. Thompson is busily 
engaged there in labors for humanity. His friend, 
Dwarkanauth Tagore, has lost caste for the offence of 
eating with Englishmen. 





Lirerary. A literary and musical entertainment 
was given at Belknap-street church, Boston, on Mon- 
day evening, July 24, for charitable purposes in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Able speeches were made by Thomas 
Cole, Wm. C. Nell, A. L. Gordon, J. B. Sanderson, 


and a liberal collection was taken.up, 





The subjoined heart-stirring Hymn is the contribu- 
tion of James Russel! Lowel to the Dedham festival, 
Mr. Pierpont’s is placed in the poetical column. 

HYMN. 


Men ! whose boast it.is, that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother's pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed— 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


Women! who-suali.one day bear 
Sons to breathe New-England air, 

If ye hear, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood blush, 
Like red lava, through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains ; 
Answer! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free ? 


Is truc freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with hand and heart to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; , 

They are slaves, who will not choose 

ifatred, scofting and abuse, 

Rather than, in silence, shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
hey are slaves, who dare‘notbe — 

In the right with two or three, 








Obituary. 


Died, in Plymouth, on the 2lst ult., Miss Ruta 
S. Harrow, aged 28. 
The gentle disposition and unobtrusive character 


posed to a public mention of her virtues, that we are 
almost unwilling to write a line which would appear 
like empty obituary. But the departure of-one 
whose life has been a lesson to us, calls us with a 
solemn voice nof to allow the beautiful image of 
—_ a pure and unclouded life to pass away unno- 
ticed, 

If ‘ the present is a veiled king whom we do not 
discover until he has passed along,’ we may also as 





conceived of, and so impressed with the circumstance 
was one slavcholder, that after examining all parts of 
the vessel with scrupulous care, and asking questions 
enough to satisfy him that they had really een out of 
sight of land, and found the shore again, that he de. 
clared his willingness to liberate all lis slaves, as le 
was now satisfied that they were really men, possessed 
of like faculties with the white people. 


Whilst in Westport, f also had a very pleasant in- 
terview with Capt. Paxrpon Coox, who married a 
daughter of Paul Cuffee, Capt Cook is the only col- 
ored man, so fur as we know, who enjoys the distinc- 
tion of commandinga whaleman. Capt. ©. is not ob- 
noxious to the charge of being indebted for his abili- 
ties to any white blood that he possesses, tor few are 
darker than he. He has performed three voyages 
from Westport, as master, and in every instance has 
succeeded in making good voyages; better than any 
other vessel from the same place, considering the 
amount of capital invested. In May, ‘41, he sailed 
on the same day with the bark Champion, of 240 tons, 
both to eruise on the same ground. His brig, the 
Elizabeth, was only 107 (ons, and manned three boats. 
The outfit of the bark was about 15,009 dollars, 
whereas his outfit was only about $5000. Capt. C. 
returned in just one year, with 290 bbls. oil; the bark 
was absent 16 months, and brought 340. It is easy to 
calculate which made the most money. He has inva- 
riably given satisfaction to owners and crew—bhas nev- 
er been troubled with mutiny or other serious disorder 
among his men, and has always returned with the 
same crew with whom he sailed—a circumstance 
of which few whalemen can boast. On the 22d of 
June, Capt. C. sailed on his fourth voyage, in the brig 
Juno, of Westport, having one of his white neighbors 
for his mate. Hitherto, his voyages have all been 
made in brigs. We presume a few more trials will 


truly declare that every pure and holy thought and 
| intention, every ennobling principle and affection 
, enthroned in the character of a friend, is too often 
an angel in disguise, that we are not aptfully to ac- 
| knowledge and appreciate till it has fled. Though 
she of whom we speak was the pattern of goodness, 
and most closely united to many hearts, to whom 
the memory of her beaming countenance and well- 
spent life will grow brighter and brighter—it is for 
us, who knew her less intimately, to give an idea of 
one whom others would mourn in silence. If there 
were any qualities which stood forth in bold relief 
from the strong, but beautiful outline of her charac- 
ter, we should say that they were independence of 
thought and action, a wide-spread love looking over 
all mankind, a fixed determination of purpose, and 
heroic devotion to what she believed to be her duty. 
These led her early to consecrate her life and all 
the energies of her nature to the defence of her op- 
pressed fellow-creatures everywhere. ‘To her, 


A canse like this, was its own sacrament, 

Truth, Justice, Reason, Love and Liberty, 

The eternal links, that clasp the world, were in it; 
And. he who broke their sanction broke alt law, 
Andinfinite connection. 


But it was in her labors in the anti-slavery con- 
test more particularly that she shone conspicuous, 
and became known and beloved by many of the 
readers of the Liberator. To the cause of universal 
liberty, of liberty in thought and speech, in Church 
and State, of freedom from priestly and sectarian au- 
thority, and from all that binds us, she has indeed 
been faithful ; and to her, for the noble devotion of 
her energies and influence, measure them as we 
may, every friend of his race should be grateful. 

t is not as an abolitionist alone that such an one is 
to be spoken of. As a woman, filling well her sphere 
in domestic as well as social life, most tender and 
devoted in filial and sisterly affection and duty, al- 
ways cheerful and joyous, though seldom gay, find- 
ing food for happiness everywhere, envious of none, 
wishing evi! to none, she endeared herself to all, as 
their truest object of regard, as may be supposed, 





of her who has lately left us, seems at first, so op- » 





her mind was led to view the relations and habits of 
men with an earnest and searching glance ; and her 
heart was soon imbued with the true spirit of re- 
form. But with her, there was none of the harsh- 
ness which is so often its accompaniment. Her eye 
of love looked upon man as possessing a spark of 
the divinity never to be extinguished ; and this she 
would always address, conscious that thougl ob- 
scured by the false fires of passion and sin, the 
truth of kindness and sympathy would make itshine 
clear at last. Doing ample justice to all, open to 
conviction from all, and pressing her opinions upon 
none, gentle and yielding, but sincere, candid and 
determined, she pursued the even tenor of her way, 
yielding consequences unto God, she loved duty ; 
peaceful, temperate, unresisting, neither molested 
nor molosting, her goodly life was 


ase Like a stream 
Which flows along of its own sweet will, 
Not knowing its own beauty. 


That she was faultless, we would by no means 
assert ; but she seemed as fully as any one we have. 
met, to be baptized in that spirit, ‘the fruit of which 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance ; against which 
there is no law.’ Guided.more by her heart than 
her intellect, though like others, she may have erred 
in the latter, she seemed to keep the former ‘rife 
with its vested bloom,’ pure and unspotted from the 
world, 

Of one’s religious beliet or devotional sentiments, 
man can seldem judge ; and so long as witn regard 
to her moral conduct the lines of the poet, 


‘For words of faith let senseless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,’ 


could he read in her own life, it is not for us to judge 
whether in her deeper life, and in that which alone 
concerns herself and her God, her heart was turned, 
aright. rs 
ecoming the victim of a rapid pulmonary com- 

plaint, her death like her life was gentle and serene, 
and when her sun went down, as upon a quiet land- 
scape, it saw her with her work performed, cali and 
trusting, gazing already far into the clear upper sky. 

In the presence of souls like hers, one felt himself 
become nobler and better; and the absence of such 
is felt far beyond the circle of her immediate friends. 
The slave has lost a champion, and the colored man, 
as he stood fixed at her grave, has felt that a hand 
that labored and a heart that beat for his race, had 
been laid low; a companion of many faithful ones, 
their adviser in trouble, whom no obstacles could 
discourage, no time nor distance hinder, so Jong as 
their was aught to. be done, cr means to use, hag 
been released from the bondage of the earth, and 
clothed in that freedom wherein she is free indeed. 

In the new cemetery of her native town, béneath 
the green trees, and exposed, to the free northern 
breeze, lies the sod, beneath which her body repo- 
ses. And when, in time to come, her friends and 
companions linger around her grave, and behold its 
short-lived flowers in bloom, or nipped by the early 
frost, they will reflect that she, like those happy 
flowers, had not lived in vain, but presented addi- 
tional beauty and loveliness to the life of man.— 
Com. 
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ONE HUNDRED ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
TIONS 








Arrangements have been made for holding One 
Hundred Anti-Slavery Conventions during the next 
six months, in various parts of the country, but chief- 
ly in New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana—in 
accordance with a plan adopted at the late New-Eng- 
land A. 8. Convention. Among the speakers who 
will give their attendance from the East are Messrs. 
John A. Collins, George Bradburn, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Charles L. Remond, James Monroe, William A. 
White, and Jacob Ferris. 

FIRST SERIES. 
Batavia, Cayuga Co. 6th August. 
Lockport, “ 7th and 8th. 

SFCOND SERIES. 
Rochester, Aug. 3d, 4th and 5th. 
Buffalo, “7th, Sth, and 9th. 

J. A. COLLINS, 
General Agent of the Mass. A. A S. Soc. 





CONVENTION. 

A National Convention of the colored citizens of 

the United States will be held in the city of Buffalo, 
on the third Tuesday in August, 1843, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 
The object of this Convention is to deliberate on 
those questions that pertain to the cofored man’s 
rights, and to adopt such measures as will effeetually 
secure to him the privileges of an American citizen. 
Among the objects to be promoted, is the establish- 
ment of a permanent press through which the grievan- 
ces of the colored people may be made known and re- 
dressed, Various other topics, of momentous interest, 
will come up before the Convention, and it is hoped 
that all who can make it convenient to attend will be 
present to aid with their wisdom. the deliberations of 
the meeting, 

ic? Messrs Hilton, Cole and Nell are among the 
delegates expected from Boston, and it is hoped that a 
arge New-England representation will be present. 


GENTEEL BOARDING, — 
FOR RESPECTABLE COLORED SEAMEN, 
HENRY FOREMAN, 


No. 157 Ann-street, Bostos, 


ESPCTFULLY informs his seafaring brethren 

and the public, that his old stand is conducted on 
the Temperance system, where he will use his best 
exertions to retain that share of the public patronage 
sa liberally bestowed. Aug. 4 


WANTED, 


A YOUNG man of requistte quatifications would 
like a situation in a genteel family—would prefer 
to be a coachman, 
Also, a colored girl about 15, years of age, to live in 
a fumily in the country. None without good recom- 
mendation need apply. 
Apply at WM C. NELL, 25 Cornhill. 


Washingtonian Temperance House. 


HE subscriber takes this method to inform his 
friends, thathe has taken the large and commo- 
dious house, No. 15, West Centre-street, (corner of 
Southae street,) and opened the same as a Gentee! 
Temperance Boarding House, where he will be hap- 
py to accommodate his friends and persons visiting tie 
city, by the week or day, as occasion aay | require. 
Every exertion will be made to render his House 
pleasant and agreeable, and make it a desirable home 
to such persons as will be pleased to favor him with 
their patronage. 
> Connected with the House isa Reeresument 
Saroox, where all kinds of fruits, adapted to the sea 
son, and alsg every variety of refreshments, will be 
kept. 
ply at 70 Cambridge-street, or 25 Cornhill. 
Boston, May, 1843. JOEL W. LEWIS. 


TAKE NOTICE, 


New and: Grand Invention. 
FRANCIS’S HIGHLY TMPROVED 
MANIFOLD WRITER. 


Y this wonderful invention, a letter and duplicate 

can be written ia one operation, with more ease 
and greater facility than a single letter with an ordi- 
nary pen and ink. 

‘fo the mercantile, professional and travelling part 
of the community, this truly great invention is of in- 
finite value, as itis a great saving of TIME, TROUBLE 
and ExpeNsE. The rincipal advantage to be derived 
from the Manifold Writer is, that a copy of any docu. 
ment may be kept without any additional trouble to 
the writer, and without any necessity of using either 
an inkstand or a pen. ‘The instrument used for wri- 
ting is an agate point, consequently it never wears by 
use. For banks, insurance offices, mérchants, men 
of business generally, lawyers, postmasters, editors, 
reporters, public officers, and all who may be desirous 
of preserving copies of their letters, documents, &. 
with an immense saving of time and the satisfaction 
of having an exact copy of what they have written, 
this will be found invalnable. : 

Francis’s Manifold Writér has been in successfu! 
operation two years, during which time the proprictor 
has had the pleasure of receiving the unfeigned appro- 
bation of all whose observation it has come under. 
At the late fair of the American Institute, the merits 
of the article were examined into by three of the 
most able chemists in the country, who prohounced it 
to be a very ingenious and useful contrivance, and not 
liable to change color by exposure to air, moisture, or 
chemical agents. Consequently a medal wasawarded 
by the Institute. 

Stationers and country merchants in general will 
find it to their advantage to procure the article, as they 
meet with a ready sale. A liberal deduction made to 
those who buy by wholesale. 

Newspapers or magazines throughout the country, 
copying the above entire, without alteration or 
abridgement, (including this notice,) and giving it 
twelve inside insertions, shall receive a copy subject 
to their order by sending a paper containing the ad- 
vertisement to the office of the subscriber. 

LEWIS FRANCIS, 83 William-stre:, 
corner Maiden Lane, New-York. 
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